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Quad construction won’t affect P-Day festivities 
Tricycle race will still be held in Alliot rotunda, festivities pushed toward / apartments 


By Liz Murray 
Photo Editor 


With the gigantic presence 
of a building in progress in the 
center of campus, the Quad 
Commons construction project 
is an “attractive nuisance,” ac- 
cording to Director of Public 
Safety Peter Soons. 

So, how could this “at- 
tractive nuisance” potentially 
change Preparation Day, more 
commonly known as P-Day? 

Student Association Co- 
Secretary of Programming Eric 
Jaukkuri, °13, said little has 
changed for this year after exam- 
ining the 300s field on Wednes- 
day, April 17 with Co-Secretary 
of Programming Caitlin Shea 
Vantine, °15, Director of Stu- 
dent Activities Grace Kelly and 
Director of Special Events Mark 
Litchfield. 

“We are shifting things a 
little bit just to make it look more 
visually appealing and have it 
make more sense, but everything 
is pretty much the same,” Jauk- 
kuri said. “The tricycle race, 
we kind of went back and forth 
where that was going to be, but 
it’s still going to be in the Al- 
liot rotunda, it’s just going to be 
a little smaller. Other than that, 
everything is going to be the 
same.” 

Jaukkuri further revealed 
that professional sword swallow- 
er, mind reader, stage hypnotist 
and speaker Roderick Russell 
will take the place of what has 
traditionally been a comedian 
during the evening of P-Day. 
Russell has been featured by 
many media groups, including 
the Discovery Channel, CNN, 
and “Ripley’s Believe it or Not.” 
Jaukkuri said the change in en- 
tertainment was due to the lack 
of desired attendance at past P- 
Day comedian shows. 

Sarah DelGizzo, ’13, is an 
apartment community adviser 
in the 200s townhouses this 
year and has been part of Resi- 
dence Life for three years now. 
She said the biggest concern for 
Residence Life at the moment is 
the actual placement of P-Day 
activities on the 300s field. 

“Res Life is a little con- 
cerned that it’s going to be a lot 
closer to the 300s walkway,” 


“ 


DelGizzo said. “That’s really 
the only thing that, because of 
the construction, is going to be 
different. They don’t want fresh- 
men hanging out with all the se- 
niors that are going to be doing 
their thing in that little walkway 
area.” 

DelGizzo said her task in the 
past has been securing residence 
halls as a resident assistant, but 
her task this year is more about 
crowd control in the townhouse 
area since it is legal for 21-year- 
old students in that area to con- 
sume alcohol. 

There is typically a large 
amount of legal and illegal drink- 
ing on campus during P-Day, so 
Director of Residence Life Lou 
DiMasi said the goal is to pro- 
vide as safe of an environment 
for students as possible. DiMasi 
said RAs in first-year buildings 
will have floor meetings in order 


to educate students about P-Day 


and the consequences for drink- 
ing underage or violating the law 
in Vermont banning open con- 
tainers in an outdoor public area. 
Students in other campus resi- 
dence halls and townhouse areas 
will have meetings before P-Day 
as well to discuss similar expec- 
tations, according to DiMasi. 
RAs and ACAs will be on duty 
in shifts throughout the day to 
make sure it is a successful day. 
“TIt’ll be a lot of work trying 


to ensure that seniors keep it se- 
nior,” DiMasi said. “If they keep 
it senior, it usually works well. 
It’s been a decent senior year, 
although there have been some 
issues regarding respect for staff 
at times, but that also is related 
kind of to the overindulgence of 
some of our students.” 

DiMasi, Jaukkuri and 
Soons all told The Defender that 
there will be a START (Stop 
Teen Alcohol Risk Team) po- 
lice team on campus as well as 
concert security who will assist 
in securing the activities area on 
the 300s field as well as divert- 
ing students away from the quad 
construction project. Soons said 
plainclothes and uniformed po- 
lice officers will be on campus. 

“There will be an assembly 
of probably a dozen or more po- 
lice officers who will report to 
probably Colchester that night, 
and their marching orders that 
night are to go to areas where 
there is the potential for under- 
age drinking, make contact with 
people who are underage and 
potentially drinking, and issue 
them the appropriate court di- 
version paperwork,” Soons said. 
“It’s strictly enforcement. We 
can expect to see a police pres- 
ence on campus, and students 
should know that’s why they’re 
here. The best advice is don’t 
drink.” 





Photo by Mikala Kane 
The 300s field, which is the typical site of activities on P-Day, can be seen from the bridge connecting 
Alumni Hall and the residential end of the Quad Commons construction. 


DiMasi said consequences 
for entering the quad construc- 
tion area could include a stu- 
dent’s eviction from campus. 

“We won’t tolerate it,’ Di- 
Masi said. “People drinking be- 
yond control will first be looked 
after under a safety confine if 
they need to go to the hospital, 
otherwise they’ll be going to Act 
1 and the correctional center. 
We won’t tolerate disrespect. All 
of our campus policies are intact 
and we will enforce.” 

DelGizzo said RAs and 
ACAs met with Residence Life 
on Monday April 22 to talk 
about P-Day. Overall, she said 
she is excited for P-Day. 

“T’m actually not on duty 
until Saturday night at midnight, 
and then until Sunday morning at 
noon-ish, so I have the whole P- 
Day to just sort of enjoy, luckily,” 
she said. “The only Ke for 
going to be different, I 1 
me, is actually being m 
and about with my friends.” a 

DiMasi’s biggest advice to 
students is to have a great day, 
but responsibly. 

“Don’t drink and drug,” 
DiMasi advised. “Have a great 
day. It’s hooked right into the 
academic success days, and all 
of the above, and we have a lot of 
academics going on. Why jeop- 
ardize a $46,000 year by getting 
yourself out of control?” 
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MLK Society requests more money from S.A. , sparking debates 


By Sam Davies 
Staff Writer 


Debates and _ discussions 
took place during the Feb. 26 
Student Association meeting 
after the Martin Luther King 
Jr. Society requested an addi- 
tional $3,000 from the S.A.’s 
reserve funds. The request fol- 
lowed a previous attempt, which 
the MLK Society had put forth 
during the budget re-allocation 
process last semester, to acquire 
more money. 

They requested $3,000 at 
the Feb. 26 meeting and received 
$1,500. 

_ According to Michael Fay, 
president of the S.A., the MLK 
Society was given $25,000 at the 
start of the year, the largest bud- 
get of any club on campus. 

“We mostly work on pro- 
moting diversity, inclusion, tol- 
erance,” said April Hoyt, the 
president of the MLK Society. 
“Pretty much the basic ideals 
that Martin Luther King Jr. put 
forward.” 

The society does this by 
putting on a number of campus 
events throughout the year, such 
as the Harvest Carnival and the 
MLK talent show, Hoyt said. 

This year the club helped 
sponsor a full week of events 
as part of MLK Week. This is 
the first year the MLK Society 
has done a full week’s worth of 
events surrounding MLK Day. 

The highlight of the week 
was the Convocation, which 
was held in the chapel and had 
an attendance of over 700 people 
made up of MLK Society mem- 
bers, students, staff, and the pub- 
lic. The club itself is made up of 
an elected board of six people, 
Hoyt said. 

During the Feb. 26 S.A. 
meeting, Hoyt explained where 
the remaining budget for the 
MLK Society would go: $100 for 
an art and jazz festival, $700 for 
a basketball tournament, $6,000 
for a trip to Washington D.C., 
and $2,000 for the MLK talent 
show. 

After the MLK Society, 
women and men’s rugby have the 
next largest budgets at $19,000 
and $18,000 respectively. Green 
Up has the fourth largest budget 
and Turtle Underground is fifth. 
There are 16 clubs on campus 


that start the year with less than 
$2,000 in budget allocations ac- 
cording to Fay. 

The MLK Society was not 
the only club that requested ad- 
ditional funds during the budget 
re-allocation last semester. 

The Dance Team asked 
for an additional $46 to round 
off their budget, which they re- 
ceived. The Diversity Coalition 
requested an additional $11,000, 
which was denied. 

Colin Marshall, S.A. sec- 
retary of finance, said that the 
requests from the Diversity Co- 
alition and MLK were denied 
last semester because the S.A. 
E-board did not feel comfort- 
able allocating that much money 
without input from the rest of the 
S.A. 

Two other clubs, the Cycling 
Club and Women’s Rugby also 
requested additional money dur- 
ing S.A. meetings this semester. 
Women’s Rugby received $6,840 
from the S.A. in order to cover 
travel expenses for their playoff 
season, which was subsequently 
returned after they lost their 
match on April 6. 

The Cycling Club received 
$2,200 to start a program to help 
students have access to bikes. 
Prior to this, the Cycling Club 
had not received any money 
from the S.A. 

The debate around the MLK 
Society’s request started when 
S.A. members felt they did not 
know where the rest of the mon- 
ey had gone, said Jacqui Cronan, 
the Ryan Hall representative. 
The club had spent $19,374 from 
its budget before seeking addi- 
tional funding. 

To help explain to the S.A. 
where their budget had gone so 
far, Marshall and Fay put togeth- 
er a pie chart to show the S.A. 
However, members of the S.A. 
were not satisfied with the in- 
formation that was provided due 
to its vagueness. This led to the 
compromise of $1,500. 

When other clubs on cam- 
pus spend money from their bud- 
get, they go through Marshall to 
make sure the S.A. is kept up 
to date on how much money is 
being spent. Clubs can pay for 
things using cash or credit, but 
either way the transaction is 
done through Marshall. 

However the MLK Society 


and the Diversity Coalition, both 
advised by Moise St. Louis, the 
director of multicultural student 
affairs, operate differently. Once 
the MLK Society received its 
budget at the start of the year, 
all usage of the funds were ap- 
proved by St. Louis himself. 
After this, the expense reports 
are passed on to the business ad- 
ministration, overseen by Robert 
Robinson, the director of busi- 
ness services. 

St. Louis declined to be in- 
terviewed. 

Marshall also reports the 
use of S.A. money to Robinson, 
but only after he has a chance to 
look over the spending himself. 

While Marshall is able to 
see what the MLK Society has 
spent its money on, he can only 


see the transactions after the 





money has been spent. He is not 
involved in the actual spending 
process. 

“There needs to be more 
open lines of communication 
between the S.A. office and the 
MLK Society,” Marshall said. 

To further complicate the 
situation, Marshall is not al- 
lowed to share the specific ex- 
penditures of any club with the 
S.A., leading to the vagueness of 
the expense report shown to the 
S.A. 

However, there is no official 
policy in the S.A. Constitution 
stating that these records should 
or can be withheld. 

All of the money given to 
clubs comes from the student ac- 
tivity fee that each student pays 
at the beginning of the year. De- 


ae 


taken directly from students, all 
transactions are privileged docu- 
ments overseen by Robinson. 

“T want to know where my 
money is being spent,” said Ga- 
briel Kondracki, 716. “I just feel 
like it’s right to know what the 
money is being used for since it’s 
a large sum of money that every 
student has to pay.” 


spite the fact that the money is 
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These graphs show the breakdown of the MLK Society’s original budget, above, and what the budget would 
look like with the requested $3,000 added, below. 
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Second 5K run for the Congo held at St. Michael’s 


The Dear Hillary Campaign surpasses its fundraising goal of $500, 43 runners raise $665 


By Lauren Carter 
Staff Writer 


Flyers hung around campus 
show a woman of the Congo with 
somber eyes followed by scarlet 
red text and a quote by Christine 
Kimbuta: 

“One woman can change 
anything, many women can 
change everything.” 

On April 21, 43 runners and 
walkers lined up on the 300s 
field, preparing to race and raise 
money for women in the Congo. 
The 5K Congo Run is the second 
run of its kind to be held at St. 
Michael’s, and the money raised 
will go towards relief efforts for 
women who have been victims 
of gang rape, torture and war in 
the Congo. 

The registration fee of $15 
per participant will help raise 
money for Women for Women 
International, an organization 
in the Congo. The organization 
helps survivors of war with fi- 
nancial assistance, job skills 
training, rights awareness edu- 
cations, trauma counseling and 
the opportunity to bond with 
other women who have endured 
similar violence and hardship. 

A global campaign called 
“Dear Hillary” was created at St. 
Michael’s during Hillary Clin- 
ton’s tenure as Secretary of State 
from 2009-2013. The campaign 
asks students to write letters to 
Clinton that address the con- 
flicts and conditions in the Con- 
go. Dear Hillary inspired more 
than 50 chapters of the campaign 
to sign on and support the cause. 

According to the Dear Hill- 
ary website, the advocacy groups 
strove for recognition, an initia- 
tive for change, as well as securi- 


ty in the Democratic Republic of 


the Congo. St. Michael’s started 
its branch of the campaign back 
in 2010, according to an article 
written by Kevin Kelley for Sev- 
en Days. 

The 5K run was coordinated 
by Brianna McKinley, 716, Mary 
Doane, °16, and Nolan Woods, 
16, for their Approaches to 
Peace class, taught by Laurie 
Gagne who is one of the found- 
ers of the Dear Hillary Cam- 
paign. The three students have 
recruited the DHC as a sponsor 


for their similar cause. 

Their fundraising goal was 
$500, but they exceeded their 
goal making $665, according to 
Doane. 

“Tt has been said before that 
the only way to inspire action 
in the U.S is a public outcry,” 
McKinley said. 

Although the race is be- 
ing sponsored by the DHC, the 
advocacy group has never done 
a fundraiser on campus before. 
The DHC solely tries to raise 
awareness for the cause and 
hopes to enact political change, 
Doane said. 

“The Dear Hillary Cam- 
paign is currently working on 
a social media campaign and is 
asking students to take pictures 
of themselves with a sign that 
reads: ‘I Care About the Congo, 
Do You?’” Doane said. “We will 
later bring them to Secretary of 
State John Kerry in Washington 
D.C in hopes that he will recog- 
nize the national support behind 
issues in the Congo.” 

Members of the St. Mi- 
chael’s DHC were on the field at 
the start of the race to take pic- 
tures with these signs. 

“Women for Women In- 
ternational, the organization 
where the proceeds will go, use 
the money raised in a variety of 
ways to help women in the Con- 
go but also globally,’ McKinley 
said. “However, all donations 
we receive will go directly to 
women in the Congo.” 

Cléophace Mukeba, one of 
the co-founders of the DHC, is 
from the Congo, and created the 
Vermont Ibutwa Initiative, Inc. 
as an activist in the Burlington 
area. Ibutwa is the Lega lan- 
guage of the Lega tribe, which 
means “rebirth or renaissance” 
Mukeba said. 

“What is going on in Congo 
is human tragedy,” Mukeba said. 
“The students should under- 
stand that sexual gender-based 
violence in Congo is used as 
a strategy of modern conflict. 
In old warfare men were fight- 
ing other men, but the Congo’s 
case showed that the strategy 
has changed; the war is done on 
women bodies. It is a strategy 
because enemies can destroy 
a person who gives life. Men 





Photo by Liz Murray 


Participants at the starting line for the 5K run for the Congo on Sunday. The run started on the 300s field 
and extended into the Gilbrook Natural Area. 


would die, but women lived. So, 
if you destroy a woman then you 
destroy the Congo.” 

Every day women in the 
Congo become victims of rape, 
torture, and war, giving them al- 
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most no chance of leading a nor- 
mal life. Most of the conditions 
the women are subjected to go 
unnoticed by the society, leaving 
them alone in their battles. 
Colleen Abuhaidar, an ad- 
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vocate for Women for Women 
International, lives in Spain and 
supports the cause by going to 
different countries such as 
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Tuition price goes up, but with more financial aid given 


St. Michael's sticker price rises to $48,740, but discount rate for incoming class is 49 percent 


By Alex Ieronimo 
Sports Editor 

In January, the Board of 
Trustees approved a 4 percent 
tuition increase at St. Michael’s, 
bringing the sticker price to 
$48,740. 

However, Dean of the Col- 
lege Jeffrey Trumbower said the 
notion that the cost of college is 
increasing is false. 

“When you look at the last 
five or seven years, in terms of 
what the average family pays at 
a private institution like this, it 
hasn’t gone up very much at all,” 
Trumbower said. “The sticker 
price has gone up a lot, but so 
has financial aid. So therefore, 
net revenue to the college has re- 
mained fairly flat.” 

During an April 2 presen- 
tation in front of the Student 
Association, Vice President for 
Finance and Treasurer Neal 
Robinson said the projected av- 
erage discount rate for the in- 
coming class is 49 percent. In 
other words, for every dollar St. 
Michael’s charges, the college is 
actually getting 51 cents. Rob- 
inson said the discount rate was 
44 percent a year ago, but could 
easily reach the low fifties in the 
near future. 

Trumbower said there are 
two types of financial aid, the 
most favorable for the college 
being funded financial aid from 
endowment and the other being a 
discount based on revenue. 

Funded financial aid is 
made possible through contribu- 


tions that St. Michael’s uses to 
pay off part of a student’s finan- 
cial aid. 

“There are many named 
scholarships that are worth 
$5,000 or $10,000 a year,” Trum- 
bower said. “We have a whole 
list of those in the catalogues. 
Schools with huge endowments 
have lots of funded financial aid 
where it comes from investments 
of the school’s endowment.” 

While St. Michael’s has 
some funded financial aid, much 
more financial aid is a discount 
generated from the revenue col- 
lected from those who pay the 
full sticker price. 

“There is a fair amount of 
some socialist type distribution 
going on at middle level pri- 
vate schools like St. Michael’s,” 
Trumbower said. “Wealthy fam- 
ilies are helping subsidize the 
students who can’t pay full price. 
That’s a reality of all higher edu- 
cation.” 

Trumbower said there have 
been a few colleges that have 
tried to get out of the cycle of 
higher sticker prices matched 
with higher amounts of finan- 
cial aid. Instead of handing out 
financial aid, some colleges have 
decided to charge students the 
average tuition, meaning stu- 
dents pay the same rate across 
the board — whether they are rich 
or poor. 

“For the most part, schools 
that have tried to do that have 
gotten into real financial trouble 
because it does all sorts of wacky 


things to your market and per- 
ception of quality,” Trumbower 
said. “Believe it or not, there are 
some families that think, ‘Oh, 
because St. Michael’s doesn’t 
cost as much as Middlebury, it 
must not be as good.” 

Trumbower said families 
have liked to see a high sticker 
price with a nice discount. 

“Psychologically it has 
worked to say, ‘It’s a quality 
school, but I’m getting a deal,” 
Trumbower said. 

Trumbower said “super 
elites,’ such as Middlebury or 
Williams, charge huge sticker 
prices, but have a more of a “bar- 
bell distribution of students,” 
meaning they have more fami- 
lies who can afford the full price 
while normal families pay very 
little or almost nothing. ‘St. Mi- 
chael’s is much more middle 
class, Trumbower said. St. Mi- 
chael’s neither has many families 
that pay full price nor families 
that pay nothing. Many families 
find themselves in the middle. 

Trumbower said the college 
tries to have “really good con- 
versations” regarding financial 
aid with both new students and 
continuing students. 

“Let’s say a student comes 
in with one financial situation 
and then it changes midstream,” 
Trumbower said. “As a sopho- 
more, a student’s parent loses a 
job. I know we work with stu- 
dents like that and we try to do 
what we can.” 

Robinson said the next few 


years are going to be really chal- 
lenging for the college. The May 
1 admissions deadline will be a 
critical date, as the college will 
know how many students have 
accepted its offer and at what 
discount rate. The college will 
then have a month to react to that 
number and create a budget for 
trustee approval, Robinson said. 

Robinson said colleges are 
an in arms race at the moment 
regarding discount rates. 

“If we don’t give a really 
well qualified student a certain 
amount of financial aid and an- 
other college will, the student 
will go to the other college,” 
Robinson said. 

The college doesn’t have 
enough funded financial aid and 
needs alumni to step up to create 
“big funded financial aid oppor- 
tunities,’ Trumbower said. 

“They’ve done some, but we 
need more,’ Trumbower said. 
“That’s what we really need.” 

Every year the college sets 
goals for its recruiting class 
ranging from such characteris- 
tics as the academic quality of 
the prospective students to the 
number of students from outside 
New England. Robinson said St. 
Michael’s needs to find ways 
to become more attractive to 
students from Florida and else- 
where outside of the Northeast. 

Assistant Director of Ad- 
mission Jeremy Brown said the 
college has seen an increase in 
applicants from students outside 
of St. Michael’s traditional mar- 


kets. 

Brown said the college saw 
an increase in students applying 
from California and that several 
students from that state have de- 
posited. He also noted the col- 
lege had a good group of first- 
year students from Minnesota 
this year. 

“We're seeing those num- 
bers increase which is really ex- 
citing and are continuing to see a 
good group of students applying 
from our traditional markets as 
well,” Brown said. 

St. Michael’s goal was to 
recruit 550 students for the up- 
coming first-year class. Brown 
said the college runs a report 
each week to get an understand- 
ing of how many deposits have 
been made. 

“Right now we are trending 
in the same direction as we were 
last year,’ Brown said. “We feel 
good and are cautiously optimis- 
tic about reaching that number.” 

Robinson said the financial 
future will lead to a different 
delivery model of higher educa- 
tion. 

“There’s no doubt in my 
mind we’re going to have to sup- 
plement what we do with a dif- 
ferent type of delivery, probably 
heavily online and technology 
supported,” Robinson said. “My 
suspicion is if colleges want to 
survive, they’re going to have to 
change their delivery method.” 


No student representative on Board of Trustees 


By Alex Ieronimo 
Sports Editor 


When the Board of Trust- 
ees meets next, it will continue 
without a student representative 
at the table. 

Sean Morrissey, °16, and 
Ben Zelkin, 16, started the “We 
Want a Say” campaign last Octo- 
ber. According to Morrissey, the 
initial goal was to raise aware- 
ness of tuition costs and inform 
students about the ways the col- 
lege funds itself. 

However, as they started 
researching the subject, Mor- 
rissey said he realized there was 


a greater problem in permanent 
student representation than any- 
thing else. 

According to Secretary of 
the Board of Trustees Mari- 
lyn Cormier, after the Board of 
Trustees went on retreat in the 
summer of 2002, it was decided 
there wouldn’t be a student or 
faculty member on the board. 

“The independence’ of 
Trustees is fairly important,” 
Chair of the Board William Gal- 
lagher said, “I explained to them 
why this is the case and told 
them from the perspective of the 
different constituencies that the 


college supports.” 

According to Student As- 
sociation President Michael Fay, 
13, the Student Association 
president used to serve on the 
board. 

“The problem was that the 
student representative made the 
Board of Trustees uncomfort- 
able, or at least that’s how I un- 
derstood it,” Fay said. “Because 
if you look at it, it’s like asking 
someone to make a decision that 
could critically impact someone 
while they’re in the room.” 

Morrissey said the move- 
ment pointed to an issue that stu- 


dents didn’t hear from the Board 
of Trustees and that only 10 stu- 
dents — the members of the S.A. 
Executive Board — had direct ac- 
cess to the board. 

“Fither we need to bring 
students forward to tell students 
to go where they need to go, or 
have a student who communi- 
cates directly with the board and 
whose job it is to communicate 
with other students,’ Morrissey 
said. 

According to Cormier, bud- 
gets and proposals that come to 
the board for approval don’t make 
it there without going through 


a process at administrative and 
committee levels. Changes and 
proposals come from bottom up 
and don’t start at the board. If the 
board finds something wrong 
with a particular proposal, they 
will tell the administration to 
further work on the measure. 

“Tuition as an example, all 
the trustees can do is approve the 
tuition that is recommended by 
management,” Gallagher said. 
“They don’t get to set the tuition. 
They don’t even get to come up 
with an alternative. 


See STUDENT REP on page 6 


Temple Grandin cancels 


NEWS 


Due to inclement weather, Grandin calls audience instead 


By Katie Weithman 
Staff Writer 


With tickets sold out two 
weeks in advance, the St. Mi- 
chael’s community was set to 
hear Temple Grandin speak last 
Wednesday, only to receive news 
that her flight from Chicago 
was cancelled due to inclement 
weather. 

“IT was disappointed,” said 
Jeffrey Trumbower, dean of St. 
Michael’s College. “We set this 
up almost a year ago. It’s rare we 
have somebody this famous.” 

Grandin, professor of ani- 
mal science at Colorado State 
University, is a best-selling au- 
thor, autism activist and designer 
of livestock handling facilities 
who was diagnosed with autism 
in 1950. Autism, she explained, 
is on a spectrum scale that has 
both high function and low func- 
tion patients. As a high function 
individual with autism, she has 
helped the scientific world un- 
derstand the autistic mind from 
her first hand perspective. 

Autism, according to the 
Autism Society’s webpage, “is a 
complex developmental disabil- 
ity that typically appears during 
the first three years of life and 
affects a person’s ability to com- 
municate and interact with oth- 
CTS xs 

As part of the 65-year-old’s 
condition, Grandin views the 
world in pictures. In a 2010 
Technology, Entertainment and 
Design (TED) talk—a non-profit 
organization devoted to spread- 
ing ideas—Grandin explained, 


CONGO 


Continued from page 4 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Abu- 
hairdar writes for a blog called 
12in12adventures, in which she 
and her followers complete ad- 
ventures, such as runs, triathlons 
or mountain treks, every month 
to raise awareness for Women 
for Women International. 
“Women for Women Inter- 
national only enters countries 
when they have the approval 
and support from the full com- 
munity, politicians and govern- 
ment included, in order to make 
a more successful step towards 





“T think in pictures, I don’t think 
in language. It’s literally movies 
in your head. My mind works 
like Google for images.” 

This unique ability is the 
main reason Grandin has been 
successful in constructing live- 
stock handling facilities. She ex- 
plained that she views the world 
the way animals do and can vir- 
tually test run her designs. In 
2010, HBO films released “Tem- 
ple Grandin,” a movie telling the 
story of her love and connection 
to animals, which began at a 
young age when she worked on 
her aunt and uncle’s farm. The 
adversity and struggles she over- 
came has made her one of the 
most respected scientists in the 
livestock industry. 

Political science major 
Stephanie Mertens, 715, took 
Horses and Healing last year as 
her first-year seminar, which fo- 
cused on Grandin’s work with 
horses. 

“I was disappointed,” 
Mertens said about Grandin’s 
cancellation. “I was looking for- 
ward to asking her questions and 
seeing her live.” 

Leah Licari, a middle school 
teacher in Richmond, was ini- 
tially excited to learn Grandin 
would be speaking locally. 

“She was a big inspiration 
to me when I was in college,” 
Licari said. “She was the reason 
I got my masters in Special Ed.” 

As an alternative to the 
talk, the less than half filled 
McCarthy Arts Center—which 
previous to the cancelation was 


RUN: 


progress for women in the coun- 
tries in which they’re working,” 
Abuhaidar said. “I fear that the 
victims of rape and genocide in 
Africa will continue to suffer as 
the world is so far removed, and 
many so unaware as to what is 
happening thousands of miles, 
and to many, what seems like a 
world away.” 

Chloe Boutelle, ’15, a mem- 
ber of the St. Michael’s women’s 
cross country team, told The 
Defender before the event that 
she would be lining up along the 
other runners. 


expected to be full—watched 
Grandin’s TED talk followed 
by an hour-long conference call 
where she answered more than 
20 questions from the audience. 

“T think we had more ques- 
tions than we would have had if 
she was here,” Trumbower said. 
“She might have talked longer 
and we wouldn’t have had all the 
people have the chance to ask 
these very specific questions. In 
some ways maybe it worked out 
just as well.” 

Special education teachers, 
mothers of children with au- 
tism and St. Michael’s students 
were among those in the crowd 
that asked questions pertaining 
to specific cases involving their 
children and methods of teach- 
ing a student with a disability. 

Even though the questions 
were specific, the advice Gran- 
din gave was consistent. The 
audience listened to the scratchy 
speaker phone as Grandin ex- 
plained children’s need to ex- 
ercise, eat healthy, move away 
from video games and get expe- 
rience in the work force. 

“One of the things that re- 
ally worries me is where the 
younger version of those kids 
are going today,” said Grandin, 
speaking about children who 
have been diagnosed. 

Grandin also said if people 
thought more specifically into 
what the autistic mind has to of- 
fer, the world.can benefit from 
their intelligence in the future 
with coaching from their support 
systems. 


“T usually am skeptical as to 
what my race registration fee is 
going towards, but in this case I 
am proud to know my race reg- 
istration fee is going to help im- 
prove the lives of the women in 
the Congo,” Boutelle said. “This 
is an important cause that as a 
global society we should strive 
to fix.” 
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Basically all they can do is say 
yes or no to what management 
recommends. If they say no, 
management has to make anoth- 
er recommendation.” 

Cormier said there has 
been talk of next year’s E-Board 
members attending board com- 
mittee meetings. Although this 
would be separate of the reso- 
lution, she said she thinks that 
Neuhauser and Gallagher would 
be open to it. 

The S.A. is made up to mir- 
ror board of trustees committees, 
Cormier said. For example, the 
secretary of academics would 
participate with the board’s 
learning committee. 

As for now, the S.A. E- 
Board meets with the board once 
a year. 

“Chairman Gallagher has 
extended the invitation to meet 
more often,’ Fay said. “Every 
time we meet with them, they 
say what they look forward to 
most out of all the Board of 
Trustee retreats is being able to 
talk to the students.” 

Fay said the biggest problem 
the E-Board had while preparing 
for their meeting with the board 
was the lack of students who ap- 
proached them with issues. 

“Tt’s not like the board are 
the people to be talking to, man- 
agement makes those changes,” 
Fay said. “But even when we 
opened the opportunity under 
the pretext of it going to the 
Board of Trustees, even then we 
didn’t get any communication.” 

After much discussion and 
debate, the resolution passed in 
the Senate on Feb. 19. Fay and 
Morrissey then wrote a letters 
to Gallagher letting them know 
what the decisions were. 

Fay said both he and Mor- 
rissey met with Gallagher the 
Thursday before retreat for 
Board of Trustees. Fay said Gal- 
lagher told Morrissey he appre- 
ciated his effort, adding Galla- 
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gher went as far as saying people 
“can’t have justice without prop- 
er representation.” 

However, Fay said it was 
concluded that there is a general 
misconception about what the 
board does. According to Fay it 
is up to the board to make sure 
the college is operating accord- 
ing to its mission, is financially 
stable and has a long term plan. 
Fay said it’s also up to the board 
to approve the budget and also 
approve a new president. 

Cormier said Gallagher has 
offered to meet with S.A. yearly 
to put a face to the name and 
more openly communicate with 
students. 

Fay said there is a huge issue 
on campus with students having 
problems with their quality of 
life and not knowing where to 
take those problems. 

“When students want to see 
changes, they should be talking 
to the E-Board of the Student 
Association because the E-Board 
works with those managers ev- 
ery day,’ Fay said. “They are 
motivated to help the students.” 

Fay said he sees Morrissey 
as being a valuable resource for 
encouraging students to work 
closely with the E-Board and 
he’s curious to see how it works 
out in the future. 

Morrissey said he thinks the 
movement gave students a venue 
to talk about tuition issues. After 
his name was listed as a contact 
for “We Want a Say,” he said 
there was an outpour of students 
asking how they could help. 

“T realize we need to do bet- 
ter in appointing needs of indi- 
viduals, and whether they can be 
met or not, they need to be talked 
about,” Morrissey said. 
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Students soak up rays with artificial sun 


Known health risks from tanning beds don’t prevent St. Michael’s students from getting a tan 


By Courtney Burnett 
Staff Writer 


Now that the snow has 
melted and the days are getting 
longer, some students will be 
seen heading down the street to 
establishments like the Body Le 
Bronze tanning salons located 
throughout the Burlington area. 
There they soak up the rays 
they’ve missed during the long 
Vermont winter. 

Last spring, Vermont be- 
came the second state to ban the 
use of tanning beds for anyone 18 
or younger in an effort to prevent 
youth from engaging in behavior 
that could ultimately result in 
deadly forms of skin cancer. 

Although the information 
on the dangers of artificial tan- 
ning has been well documented 
in recent years, some college stu- 
dents still use tanning beds. 

Kelsie Harris, ’?13 has been 
tanning on and off since high 
school. 

“T tan when I look really 
pale and if my skin is broken out 
it helps my skin,” Harris said. 
“Once I’m tan and my skin is 
_ looking better I guess it makes 

me feel better.” 

Student Health Services 
Director and nurse practitioner 
Mary Masson said she worries 


that too many students are ignor- 
ing the known health risks asso- 
ciated with tanning. 

“A tan is injury to skin cells 
creating excess in pigment or the 
melanin in the skin,’ Masson 
said. “What most people think is 
a healthy glow from the sun, is 
actually skin damage.” 

Some students go to tanning 
salons to get what they call “a 
base tan” in order to protect their 
skin from a burn on vacation. 
However, according to retired 
dermatologist Dr. Landon Den- 
nison, the theory of a base tan is 
only a myth. 

“The tan that you get at the 
tanning booth is a little different 
from the tan that you get from 
being outdoors,” Dennison said. 
“Being outdoors you get two 
responses, one is a thickening 
of the skin, which causes some 
protection, and secondly the 
opening of the pigment granules 
in the skin gives you the tan. So 
with the indoor tan, you get the 
opening of the pigment granules, 
but no thickening of the epider- 
mis, you only get part of the pro- 
tection. So, you go to the tanning 
booth with the concept that you 
are going to get a tan to protect 
your skin where you're really 
only damaging it.” 

Lea Gipson, ’14, tans before 


she goes on vacation. Gipson 
said that to her knowledge, 10 
minutes in a tanning bed is the 
equivilant of laying in the sun 
for 8 hours. 

“I’m avery educated person, 
but I honestly think it’s worth the 
risk, especially since I don’t go 
very often,” Gipson said. 

Dy. Dennison disagrees. He 
has seen many serious cases of 
sun exposure in his career, but he 
also knows first hand what the 
consequences of overexposure 
can be. 

“I grew up in New Jersey 
and we would often go to the 
beach. I got a sunburn every 
time I went,” Dennison said. 
“After that I learned to keep a 
shirt on. Unfortunately, in those 
early years, I didn’t have the pro- 
tection that I should have had 
and probably for that reason I got 
the three skin cancers: basal cell, 
the squamous cell and the mela- 
noma. Got ‘em all, so use your 
sunscreens.” 

Melissa Coughlin, 713 is 
strongly opposed to artificial, in- 
door tanning and she has encour- 
aged her friends to stay away 
from the bed. 

“My mom. had melanoma 
and one of my teammates in 
high school passed away from 
melanoma, so I just have a lot 


of reasons why I stay away from 
tanning,” Coughlin said. 

Yet even the students who 
say that they know the dangers 
of tanning, but choose to visit 
tanning salons anyway, believe 
that the benefits they receive 
outweigh the risks. 

“We live in a world where 
girls are so self-conscious, and 
they have no confidence, so why 
not do something that one, makes 
you feel good and two, gives you 
confidence?” Gipson said. “I’m 
not scared of the consequences, 
I think that we take risks with 
anything that we do, getting in a 
car everyday, you risk getting in 
a car accident and dying. It’s just 
like anything else in the world.” 

Health services has been 
trying their best to cut down on 
the number of students who tan. 
Masson has encouraged students 
to drop by and sign the “No Tan 
Pledge.” 

“Melanoma is the second 
leading most common form of 
cancer in women ages 20 to 29,” 
Masson said. “What we are try- 
ing to do is target the population 
that most uses tanning beds, 
which tend to be women be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 29 and 
men too, and have them give up 
the tanning bed so they can take 
care of their skin.” 


While the pledge might 
work for some, Gipson said that 
she won’t be stopping the habit 
just yet. 

“T plan on stopping when I 
lockdown a husband,” Gipson 
said. 

Both Harris and Gipson said 
that if the worst were to happen 
to them, they would take full re- 
sponsibility for the consequenc- 
es of their indoor tanning habits. 

“T really wouldn’t blame 
anyone else if something hap- 
pened to me because I knowing- 
ly made these decisions,” Harris 
said. “I don’t think you can pre- 
vent people from making poor 
decisions for their health.” 

Gipson said she can’t see 
herself regretting her visits to the 
tanning salon, even if she does 
fall victim to the statistics. 

“T don’t think I would regret 
my decisions,” Gipson said. “Say 
I did end up with skin cancer 
some day, I would be like “Well 
I know why I have skin cancer,’ 
and then I would just deal with 
it. Everyone picks their own vice 
in life and some people choose to 
binge drink on the weekends or 
to smoke, and I don’t do either of 
those things so I think that [ can 
justify it. Life is all about taking 
risks and I think that tanning is a 
risk that I’m willing to take.” 


Swedish glassblower finds home in Burlington 


By Courtney Burnett 
Staff Writer 


She dips the cast iron rod 
deep within the kiln gathering 
up globs of molten glass. 

“This is my most favor- 
ite part,’ she said as she turns 
the rod smoothly in her steady 
hands. 

Tove Ohlander along with 
her husband Rich Aretzen own 
AO Glass Works, a glass blow- 
ing studio in Burlington. Oh- 
lander was born and raised in 
Sweden within one of Europe’s 
most popular glass blowing dis- 
tricts. This is where she first 
found a love for the craft. 


“There is a certain separa- 
tion between a glassblower and 
their art,’ Olhander said. “You 
can’t physically touch the glass 
with your hands. This is differ- 
ent than a sculptor or a baker. It 
makes things interesting.” 

Ohlander draws a lot of her 
inspiration from nature, the en- 
vironment and the Burlington 
community. Her childhood in 
Sweden and her experiences in 
Burlington have shaped her as an 
artist just as she shapes the mal- 
leable glass. 

To learn more about Ol- 
hander and AO Glass Works, go 
to defender.smcvt.edu. 





Photo by Courtney Burnett 


Rich Arentzen creating a light fixture at AO Glass Woeks, where he blows glass with his wife, Tove Oh- 


lander. 
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St. Michael’s student first Goldwater scholar 


Prestigious Barry Goldwater scholarship dedicated to mathematics, sciences and engineering 


By Allie Beck 
Staff Writer 


Katie Schutt, °14, became 
the first St. Michael’s student 
to receive the Barry Goldwater 
scholarship, awarded to her on 
March 31. There were 271 Gold- 
water scholars recognized this 
year. According to the Goldwa- 
ter website, the scholarship pro- 
vides $7,500 to help cover tuition 
and similar fees for particularly 
devoted students in the fields of 
math, natural sciences and engi- 
neering. 

As a chemistry major with 
a double minor in biology and 
math, Schutt is well acquainted 
with the inside of a St. Michael’s 
laboratory. She spent this past 
summer doing research, fi- 
nanced by alumni through the 
Gianni Research Fellowship, 
with professor Shane Lamos. 

Schutt said they worked on 
developing chemical tags, a way 
to study biological systems, like 
a bottom up approach to biology. 

“The main goal is to study 
disease pathways and outline 
them,” Schutt said. 

From this research came an 
extensive proposal for the Gold- 
water scholarship, which Lamos 
told Schutt was extremely diffi- 
cult to receive, seeing as no other 
St. Michael’s student had been 
awarded it before. 

“If someone tells you that 
you probably can’t do some- 
thing, it makes you want to do it 
more,” Schutt said. “I’m the type 
of person where if someone, es- 
pecially a professor, says ‘here’s 
an opportunity,’ I can’t say no.” 

Lamos nominated Schutt 
because of her high academic 
achievement, which Lamos said 
is a necessity even before the 
more intense work is required. 

Schutt was one of four ju- 
niors to be inducted into Phi 
Beta Kappa, the academic honor 
society for excellence in the lib- 
eral arts, on Fri. April 19. She 
also presented her work at this 
year’s Research Symposium. 

Lamos was required to 


write a letter summarizing her 
research and why he supported 
her in reaching for this scholar- 
ship. 

“Katie is very sharp and 
good with the language,” he said. 
“She is one of very few who re- 
ceive this scholarship.” 

As a high school student in 
Groveton, N.H, Schutt planned 
on a biology major and then 
medical school in her future. 
That changed, however, when 
she took her first chemistry class 
with Professor Findley her first 
year. 

“T didn’t have a lot of ex- 
perience in lab,” Schutt said. “I 
hated chemistry. I cringed when 
I saw it was a requirement for the 
biology major.” 

She then decided to fulfill 
the chemistry requirement right 
off the bat and was surprised by 
how effective her professor was 
at explaining such complex con- 
cepts. 

“The professor is essential 
in how someone will understand 
chemistry,” Schutt said, recall- 
ing her negative experiences 
with chemistry in high school. 

Citing her’ work ethic as a 
reason why she got the scholar- 
ship, Schutt said that she could 
have never done it without the 
support from faculty and espe- 
cially the professors who wrote 
her recommendations. 

“The scholarship is repre- 
sentative of them, just as much it 
is of me,” Schutt said. 

The Goldwater  scholar- 
ship hasn’t only had an effect 
on Schutt’s finances. Through 
the research she completed this 
summer, she found that working 
in the background of the medical 
field would suit her best. 

“T don’t want to be the per- 
son who tells the patient they 
have cancer.” Schutt said. I want 
to be able to say ‘we’re working 
towards treatment.” 








Photo by Liz Murray 
Katie Schutt, ‘14, presents her chemistry research at the Research Symposium in the Tarant Center on Sat- 
urday. Schutt was the first student at St. Michael’s to garner a Goldwater scholarship. 
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On call day or knight 


Rescue captain and rising senior tries to find a balance 


— 
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By Juliana Summers 
Staff Writer 


“Every call is really differ- 
ent, because you may be going to 
someone who stubbed their toe 
versus someone who’s having a 
baby,” said St. Michael’s Rescue 
captain Meg D’Elia. 

D’Elia, captain for the 2012- 
2013 academic year, average 
* about 500-600 hours of on duty 
time per semester, a commit- 
ment that she had dedicated to 
the program not only for herself, 
but to help the surrounding com- 
munity. 

St. Michael’s Fire & Res- 
cue operates 365 days a year, 24 
hours a day, and it’s the volun- 
teer students who keep the pro- 
gram running. 

In addition to on-duty time, 
D’Elia’s job was to make sure 
that the Rescue program contin- 
ued to run smoothly; managing 
the schedule for all 22 student 
members of the Rescue Unit. 

Calls range from minor ac- 
cidents to severe traumas, and 
according to D’Elia, the hard- 


est calls are the ones that are in 
some way relatable to your own 
life. In time, rescues become a 
routine, she said. 

“My first thought at 3 in 
the morning when we get tones 
and have to go into Winooski 
for something is not usually like, 
‘Oh, I’m super excited to be help- 
ing this person out.’ she said. It’s 
just like, alright, get in the truck, 
listen to where you’re going, and 
it’s very much a routine.” 

The intention of rescue is 
still to help the greater public, 
she said. 

“The best thing to me about 
rescue is the common goal of 
it all?’ D’Elia said. “Overall, 
people join because they want 
to help the community in some 





as Rescue captain for her senior 
year, but remains a part of the 
rescue team and will continue to 
serve the community. 

“Originally, when I had 
been voted captain I'd said, ‘oh 
I’m just going to do it for one 
year, knowing it was. going to 
be a lot of stress and a lot of time 
commitment and it was a tough 
decision, but I knew that I would 
be spending more time with 
my friends and my family, and 
that I would be just as involved 
with the running duty and help- 
ing out as much as I could, I just 
wouldn’t have the stress of it 
all,’ D’Elia said. 

See into the world of the 
rescue team by watching the 
complete story at defender. 
smevt.edu. 


Photos by Juliana Summers 


Top: Meg D’Elia filling out paperwork at Fletcher Allen Hospital 
with and Matt Jordan ’11 after a rescue on March 27, 2013. Below: 
Fire and rescue uniforms hang on the walls of the Fire and Rescue 


station. 









What are you looking 


forward to the most 
this P-Day? 
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Construction workers start to put together the Einstein Bros Bagel cafe in the new student center. 


A look inside the Quad Commons construction 


The Defender goes behind the scenes of the construction site, bringing you unseen photos and footage 
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By Mikala Kane and 
Katelyn Howes 


This past school year, con- 
struction has been an unavoid- 
able part of student life. 

The Defender had the op- 
portunity recently to don hard 
hats and safety glasses and take a 
- tour inside the Quad Commons. 

The new residential build- 
ing will hold 105 beds, made up 
of 15 single rooms, 22 four-per- 
son suites, and two RA rooms on 
each floor. 

A café, social lounge, digi- 
tal lounge, fitness center, game 
lounge, radio station, meditation 
space and solarium will all be 


housed within the new student 
center. 

The new buildings are also 
eco-friendly with a geo-thermal 
heat pump system. 

The construction has had a 
more direct effect on those liv- 
ing in the quad, who have been 
woken up at 8 a.m. 

“T don’t really know what 
it’s like not to have construc- 
tion,’ said Alexandra Sulkin, 
16. 

As the school year is com- 
ing to an end, so is the Quad 
Commons construction, which 
will be finished in late August 
pending any major difficulties, 
said Amie Hammer, the project 


engineer. 

When students returned for 
the 2012-2013 academic year, 
Hammer said they were con- 
cerned about students getting 
inside the construction site. 

“We heard some stories,” 
Hammer said. “I know some 
people who’ve attended this col- 
lege, so we definitely had heard 
some stories and we kind of 
made provisions for it with our 
fencing systems and such. It’s 
been really nice. It’s been a quiet 
environment, no interferences.” 

Students said that the con- 
struction had disrupted their 
normal routine. 

“Sometimes I want to nap 


during the day and I can’t be- 
cause it’s so loud,” said Erica 
Bundrick, 16. 

While construction has been 
disruptive, students also said the 
new buildings have great value. 

“It’s worth it,’ Bundrick 
said. “I mean I’m excited for all 
the things it’s going to have.” 

The new building will pro- 
vide additional housing for St. 
Michael’s_ students, Einstein 
Bros Bagels, a fitness center, a 
series of offices, a multi-purpose 
room and more. 

To learn more about the 
project and to have a sneak peek 
inside the construction site, visit 
defender.smcvt.edu 
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A blueprint of the construction site hangs in the main office trailer. 
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Photo by Mikala Kane 
The new student center can be seen from a window inside the new residential 
building. 





Photo by Mikala Kane 


Photo by Mikala Kane . ‘ 
A winding staircase connects the three floors of the new student center. 


The new student center does not have inner walls up yet, but metal frames separate rooms. 
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By Andrew Caringi 
Arts Editor 


Townhouse 201 showed no 
signs of quieting down as stu- 
dents, looking for some way 
to celebrate their Easter break, 
poured in the open door on 
March 28 to see St. Michael’s 
band Business 2 Consumer per- 
form live. 

“T really like playing the 
house shows,” said guitarist and 
singer Jimmy FitzPatrick, °13. 
“There’s so much energy with 80 
people crammed in this area.” 

Business 2 Consumer has 
also been bringing its acoustic 
rock sound to the greater Burl- 
ington community and is set to 
release its first full-length album 
by the end of this semester. 

The origins of the band can 
be traced back to a few freshmen 
quad jam sessions almost four 
years ago. Jimmy FitzPatrick 
and Rob McCarty, °13, began 
playing guitar together during 
their first year and eventually 
began performing live at Turtle 
Underground during their soph- 
omore year. 

“We started out as The Elix- 
ir Experience,’ McCarty said. 
“Just me and Jim.” 

After countless open mics 
and Turtle Underground appear- 
ances, the two booked their first 
show outside of St. Michael’s 
during their junior year. Man- 
hattan Pizza gave FitzPatrick 
and McCarty their first down- 
town gig and would be their ven- 
ue for future shows as the young 
musicians expanded their sound. 
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Student band Business 2 Consumer set to drop first album 


The acoustic rock band has been taking its music off-campus while also working on a 10 track album 


Later that semester, the duo 
became a trio with the addition 
of bassist Nick Bosco, ’14. The 
band of three decided to take on 
a name of its own, officially be- 
coming Business 2 Consumer. 
Along with the name change 
came a change in wardrobe. 
White collared shirts and black 
ties became the uniform of the 
band. 

By the end of the year the 
band had three original songs 
in its repertoire with “Acci- 
dents,” “Lifeline” and “Push on 
Through.” 

“What’s nice is that, in- 
stead of sounding like Mumford 
& Sons or so many of the other 
newer folk-imbued rock and pop 
acts out there, they go for a sound 
that reminds me in a fresh way 
of classic Eighties bands such as 
Camper Van Beethoven or, on 
the other side of the pond, the 
Waterboys,” said St. Michael’s 
music professor Bill Ellis in an 
email interview. Ellis is a former 
music critic for The Commercial 
Appeal in Memphis. “With the 
right producer, I could see them 
making a fine album.” 

The following summer the 
band decided to get more serious 
with its music. FitzPatrick wrote 
more songs and McCarty left the 
St. Michael’s baseball team. 

“We were able because of 
that to meet a lot more and play a 
lot more,” McCarty said. 

This current academic year 
has been the most successful yet 
for the band, with its first re- 
cording coming at the end of the 
fall semester. The band booked 


its time at the Signal Kitchen in 
Burlington, which charges a rate 
of $45 per hour for studio time. 
The day before the record- 
ing a fiddle player, Dylan Gom- 
bas, °16, was added to the group. 
“We went in hoping we 
could record six songs,” FitzPat- 


rick said, “We did not accom- 
plish that at all.” 
The band left with the 


songs “Accidents” and “Push on 
Through” recorded to 100 demo 
CDs that would make their way 
around campus and Burlington 
as the band continued to promote 
its music. 

Along with its demo CD, the 
band also recorded a music vid- 
eo for the song “Accidents” with 
the help of fellow students Ben 
Zackin, ’13, and Chase Pellerin, 
13. 


In February, the band added 
keyboardist John Reiser, 713, 
making it a five-piece group fea- 
turing two acoustic guitars, bass, 
keyboard, and fiddle. 

But the band struggled to 
complete its sound as two drum- 
mers were tried and lost over this 
past academic year. It wasn’t un- 


til early April that the band found - 


its missing link as Dan Haessig, 
14, officially joined the group. 

“Now that we have a full 
band we're getting headlining 
shows,” McCarty said. “The 
people who go out regularly start 
to recognize the band and they 
will remember the guys in the 
ties.” 

As its popularity grows, 
the band has been performing 
at several local venues includ- 
ing The Monkey House, Radio 
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Photo courtesy of Ben Zackin 
Business 2 Consumer, whose band members go to St. Michael’s College, poses for pictures in the kitchen of 
townhouse 327 to promote their music video. 


Bean, Manhattan Pizza, Metro- 
nome, and Franny O’s. There 
are currently nine original songs 
on the band’s setlist, with cov- 
ers like “Ho Hey,” “I Want You 
Back” and “Kids” being mixed 
in to every show. 

“We're always trying to get 
new cool ones to cover,” Reiser 
said. 

Although three of the band’s 
six members will graduate this 
May, the band has booked shows 
in the Burlington area for this 
summer and plans to continue 
playing together next semester. 

The band is currently work- 
ing with The Signal Kitchen on 
recording its upcoming album, 
which is set to feature 10 origi- 
nal songs. its 

Business 2 Consumer will 
perform on P-Day at 1 p.m. 


St. Miichael’s bassist shines in senior music recital 


By Liam Connors 
Staff Writer 


The lights went down and 
Dan Bishop, ’13, walked onto the 
stage of the McCarthy Recital 
Hall. Applause echoed through 
the room as Bishop made his 
way to the back right of the stage 
to pick up his electric bass. 

“This is a nice slow, melodic 
number,” Bishop told the audi- 


ence, a sly grin creeping across 
his face. With a glance towards 
guitarist Adam Messineo and 
drummer Sean Vallant, Bishop 
launched into the almost ma- 
chine-gun like slap bass line that 
opens “Nobody Weird Like Me,” 
a song from the Red Hot Chili 
Pepper’s 1989 album, ““Mother’s 
Milk.” 

For the next 80 minutes, 
Bishop showcased his musician- 


ship on electric and upright bass 
as part of his senior recital, the 
culmination of his studies as 
a music major at St. Michael’s 
College. Bishop has played elec- 
tric bass for 10 years and upright 
bass for three. 

The senior music recital is 
the most common project for 
music majors, said Kevin Lynch, 
*13, a music and psychology 
double major. While most music 


majors perform at a recital, they 
can also write a thesis or a proj- 
ect related to music. 

“You pick you own thing 
as opposed to other majors. you 
have to do a project based on this 
criteria,” said Lynch. “For this, 
it’s built up from scratch.” 

During his recital, Bishop 
included a wide range of pieces 
from “Tango Bittersweet”, a 
classical piece featuring Profes- 


sor Susan Summerfield of the 
music department on piano, to a 
seven-piece band playing a ren- 
dition of Jaco Pastorius’ “Come 
On, Come Over”. 

The songs performed in the 
recital featured a number of dif- 
ferent technical aspects of play- 
ing, such as complex rhythms, 
different styles of playing. Bish- 
op said that he chose to include 
See DAN BISHOP on page 13 
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Man on the Moon turns defiant on new album 


By Paul Palladino 
Executive Editor 


Rap careers are short-lived 
because of how quickly trends 
rise and fall. Fot every Jay-Z or 


___ Kanye West, there are 10 Vanilla 


Ices and Lil Jons who have a mo- 
ment of fame before fading into 
oblivion. 

_An important key in main- 
- taining popularity sounds coun- 
terintuitive: change. Putting out 
the same album multiple times 
will lead to a quick exit from the 
spotlight. As Jay said a few years 
back, if people “want my old 
shit, buy my old albums.” Kanye 
has changed his sound radi- 
cally from “College Dropout” to 
“Cruel Summer,” and he remains 
as popular as ever. 

On his new album “In- 
dicud,” KiD CuDi boldly contin- 
ues to change his sound from pre- 
vious albums. Originally pegged 
as a stoner rapper after his debut 
“Man on the Moon: The End of 

yy” and “Man on the Moon II: 
_-The Legend of Mr. Rager,” he 
can no longer be placed in the 
box of a genre. “Indicud” finds 
CuDi dabbling in rap, rock and 
production. 

Simply put, the album is dif- 
ferent. “Indicud” doesn’t have as 
many of the radio-friendly songs 
and anthemic hooks that were 
regulars on the MOTM series. 
The change comes from CuDi 


self-producing every song on 
the album after using produc- 
tion from Plain Pat, Emile and 
Dot Da Genius for his first two 
albums. 

The album doesn’t hit you 
in the face upon first listen, but 
it gains steam with each suc- 
cessive play. If you are looking 
for the pop-infused songs from 
MOTM1, then you will be disap- 
pointed. Instead, there is more 
diversity to the sounds covered 
on this album. Here, CuDi- is 
more defiant than in any of his 
previous work. 

. The first chorus on the al- 
bum has him proclaiming “Don’t 
you feel it? Feel it? Feel it?/You 
know that I’m unfuckwittable.” 
He continues with the brashness 
when he calls himself “King 
Wizard,” “Immortal” and “Lord 
of the Sad and Lonely” later in 
the album. 

CuDi nails the middle- 
finger-to-the-world songs with 
the best being “Cold Blooded.” 
“Sick of the same, lame old same 
thing,” he spits over a thumping 
beat while also telling off his 
critics who doubt his rapping 
abilities. After verses filled with 
both his struggles and triumphs, 
he sings that he is cold blooded 
and everyone should be aware of 
it. 

He isn’t without the self- 
doubt that marked his previous 
albums, however. “Just What I 


DAN BISHOP: 


Continued from page 12 


a variety of songs to challenge 
himself and make the recital a 
culmination of his musical ac- 
complishments since coming to 
school. 

After selecting the songs, 
organizing the recital became 
the challenge, Bishop said. Put- 
ting the song arrangements to- 
gether and making sure every- 
one did what they were supposed 
to also added to the difficulty of 
putting on a recital, he said. 

Bishop’s recital featured one 


original song with Kevin Lynch 
on the mandolin and Hannah 
Beth Crary, ‘13, on the fiddle. 
The week before, Crary per- 
formed her own senior recital. 

“I’m glad to have finished,” 
Crary said. “Though it’s hard 
because I’ve planned all of my 
homework and studying around 
my recital and I’m so lost. It’s 
like a huge part of your life 
gone.” 

Crary has been playing fid- 
dle for 14 years, and her recital 
featured a mixture of solo fiddle 
sets and ensembles of her friends 


Am” and “Mad Solar” would 
have fit on either MOTM as he 
questions himself and his life. 
These should satisfy some of his 
core audience’s wishes for him to 
remain the same. 

Not one to forget about the 
ladies, a pair of polar opposite 
songs focuses on women. The 
rock-infused “Young Lady” has 
a cameo from Father John Misty 
and praises one woman, while 
“Girls” features infamous San 
Francisco womanizer Too $hort 
and is, to put it gently, accepting 
of all women. Both of the songs 
work because of CuDi’s versatil- 
ity and his chemistry with the 
guests. 

The two most notable. fea- 
tures, however, are Haim and 
RZA, who each carry songs so 
that CuDi is effectively the guest. 
On “Red Eye,” Haim’s female 
voice is a nice break from CuDi’s 
in the middle of the album, and 
he only does background on the 
hook and a few vocals towards 
the end. 

RZA drops off a pair of 
gritty verses with CuDi han- 
dling the hook on “Beez.” RZA 
sets the tone by opening with 
“Who could take a single buck 
an empty cup, a stroke of luck/ 
Fuck around and reconstruct it 
up to a million bucks/In God we 
trust, every part of us is marvel- 
ous.” Tough. 

For what it’s worth, CuDi 


who have been with her over the 
years. 

“I was picking pieces that 
represented my journey as a mu- 
sician, so I started with Ashokan 
Farewell because that was the 
first thing I ever learned,” Crary 
said. “I had people come and 
join me in order-ish of how I met 
them” 

Next fall, Crary will be 
student teaching. In the future, 
Crary said she would like to pos- 
sibly teach music, though for 
now she doesn’t have any set 
plans. 


also made a good song with 
Michael Bolton on “Afterwards 
(Bring Yo Friends).” Yeah, that 
Michael Bolton. A$AP Rocky 
and Kendrick Lamar also make 
solid guest appearances. 

The album isn’t without 
its flaws. Clocking in at more 
than 70 minutes, it could have 
used some trimming around the 
edges, as some songs go on a bit 
long. There is more King Chip 
than anyone in their right mind 
wants to listen to. It also doesn’t 
have a unifying theme like his 


“I would love to just play 
music. [It’s] my language,” Crary 
said. “When I’m stressed, I play. 
When I’m happy, I play. When 
I’m sick, somehow it makes me 
feel better.” 

Bishop said he doesn’t have 
any set plans for the near future 
either, though he has considered 
going into music therapy and 
possibly using music to help 
people with drug addictions. 

“T think a lot of physical and 
emotionally existential rewards 
you can get from playing can 
sort of fill that void that a lot of 
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first two albums. 

But these are really second- 
ary complaints. CuDi put to- 
gether a strong album that most 
importantly continues his pro- 
gression as an artist. Not many 
musicians have the balls to start 
producing in the middle of their 
career, and even fewer have the 
ability to pull it off. While he 
might sell fewer albums without 
a radio hit, CuDi can mark “In- 
dicud” as a victory. 


people tend to want to fill with 
drugs,” Bishop said. 

For now though, Bishop said 
he is content to simply play mu- 
sic. 

“Tt’s really fun. It’s an in- 
credible outlet for anything, 
emotional, physical, mental, 
anything that you want,” Bishop 
said. “There’s limitless boundar- 
ies to be pursuing and pushing 
yourself to.” 
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Drake — “Girls Love 
Beyonce” 


While I can confidently say that I’m a 
fan of Drake’s music, songs like this tend to 
frustrate me. Drake is one of the best rap- 
pers right now, but when he fails to actually 
rap, I lose interest. His latest song is an ode 
to Beyonce, where he and James Fauntleroy 
sing love-like lyrics over a slow, heavy beat 
and samples from the Destiny’s Child song 
“Say My Name.” 

Yes, he’s a talented artist who can sing 
better than most rappers, but he should save 
the singing for his choruses because his lyri- 
cal flow is too good to not be featured on ev- 
ery track he produces. “5 AM In Toronto,” 
which dropped last month, is a much bet- 
ter representation of the fast-paced rapping 
that has made Drake so successful. Be on 
the lookout for his upcoming studio album 
“Nothing Was The Same” which will hope- 
fully feature more rapping than singing from 
him. 


ART 


New Music 


By Andrew Caringi 





The National — ‘“‘Don’t Swallow 
the Cap”’ 


We are less than a month away from the release 
of The National’s highly anticipated album “Trouble 
Will Find Me,” set to drop May 21, and as if I couldn’t 
already be more excited, “Don’t Swallow the Cap” 
has me counting down the days until I can hear more 
of Matt Berninger’s deep, soulful lyricism. “De- 
mons” is another song off the upcoming album, but 
doesn’t deliver the same upbeat, catchy rhythm that 
makes this latest release so easy to listen to. 


Buchanan — “Human Spring” 


Buchanan delivered a punch to the indie rock 
scene with it’s latest track “Human Spring.” The 
countries of Australia and New Zealand will be 
lucky enough to get the first release of Buchanan’s 
upcoming album “Human Spring” on May 10. Fea- 
turing a synth-infused beat and high-pitched airy 
lyrics, this latest single, set to be featured on the 
upcoming album, assures us that Buchanan has pro- 
duced an album worth waiting for. 


The Colourist — “Yes Yes”’ 


I’ve always been a huge fan of male-female vo- 
cals in a song and this latest release by The Colourist 
is a perfect example of how some voices complement 
each other so well. Falling under the genre of indie 
pop, this song features an energetic, synth-infused 
rhythm that is perfect for Adam Castilla and Maya 
Tuttle’s back-and-forth vocals. The band already 
had a hit in “Little Games” last month and this latest 
track has the music world begging for more from the 
emerging band. 
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Childish Gambino — 
“Think of Me” 


Donald Glover, better known as Child- 
ish Gambino in the music business, is a ri- 
diculously talented man. He seems to suc- 
ceed in almost everything he puts his energy 
towards, whether it be a stand-up special on 
Comedy Central, a star role in the TV series 
“Community,” or his rap music career. 

This is why it is no surprise that his first 
solo track since the release of his mixtape 
“Royalty” last July is instantly lovable. Even 
his attempt at a Jamaican accent, about 40 
seconds in, is hilariously good. Gambino al- 
ways delivers some of the most clever lyrics 
and references to the Fresh Prince of Bel-Air, 
Wild ‘n Out, and Rat Race make this song 
chalk full of pop-culture related one liners. 
This latest track is featured on Funk Flex’s 
newest mixtape “Who You Mad At? Me Or 
Yourself?” 


Your Weekend Music 


iday aturday = =— Sunday 





What’s Good & Galactic Brown 
Ciub Metronome, 6 p.m. 


Miackiemore & Ryan Lewis 
Ross Sports Center, 6 p.m. 


Aaron Freeman 
Higher. Ground, 8 p.m. 


Joshua Glass = eu 
On Tap Bar & Grill, 141 a.m. 


Mayfly Band 
Radio Bean, 7:30 p.m. 


Zak Smith 
Nectar’s, 8 p.m. 


Black Francis 
Higher Ground, 7:30 p.m. 


Anna & Elizabeth 
Black Box Theater, 4 p.m. ? 


Gramatik 
Higher Ground, 8 p.m. 


Old Man Luedecke 
Monkey House, 9 p.m. 


JJ Grey & Mofro 
Higher Ground, 8 p.m. 


Strange Changes, Juice, Canary, 
Mojo Kick & Red Oblivion 

Club Metronome, 8 p.m. 

Mildred Moody’s Full Moon 
Masquerade 

Signal Kitchen, 9 p.m. 


Lost In the Trees 
Monkey House, 9 p.m. 


Dopapod 
Higher Ground, 9 p.m. . 
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iREtigeratad. 
-Fully Stocked 
-Variety of VT Brews 
-Open until 12 a.m. 
-Full Wine Selection 
-Switchback Ale 





-Pizza 

-Gyros 

-Hot & Cold Subs 
-Bakery 





We’re currently looking to find 
enthusiastic part-time help! 
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Remember the victims, not the monsters 


Media coverage of Boston Marathon bombings should focus on the fallen 





Krystle Campbell 


When the people respon- 
sible for the Boston Marathon 
bombings were apprehended, a 
strange thing happened. They 
became celebrities. Much like 
terrorists and serial killers before 
them, they will live forever in in- 
famy long after they die. 

For days on end, their faces 
will be plastered on cable news 
and in newspapers. The world 
will learn their names and their 





Sean Collier 


images will bring even greater 
fear to the world. 

The public does have the 
right to know who is responsible 
for the bombing. It is important 
for the media to answer the ques- 
tion everyone asks after such a 
tragedy: why? 

But today’s media coverage 
is often times too much. Public- 
ity is a victory for the bombers, a 
chance for their twisted message 


Letter: Thank you to 
residents of 
Lyons and Joyce 


To the wonderful residents 
of Lyons and Joyce Halls, 

The Physical Plant staff 
wishes to thank you for the best 
year we have ever seen. You 
have showed _ responsibility, 
kindness, respect and maturity 
expected of young adults. It was 
a pleasure to come into work ey- 
ery day, knowing we have the 
nicest residents on campus. You 
continued day after day to keep 
your “home” safe and clean for 


all those who live and work in 
the dorms. We wish you all the 
best for your next three years 
at St. Michael’s College. Con- 
tinue to strive for the best and 
carry yourselves with pride and 
honor to achieve the rank as the 
best class to ever graduate from 
SMC. Good luck on your finals! 
Have a great and safe summer. 
You will be missed. 
-Terry O’Brien, Paul Shaw 
and Ann Michaud 


Send Submissions to magazine@smcvt.edu 


Poetry 


Artwork 





Facebook 
Martin Richard 


to reach the world. Although 
information is important, there 
should be a better balance of 
covering the victims and the per- 
petrators. 

Let’s carve out a space to re- 
member the victims of the sense- 
less bombing, both those who 
were injured and those who died. 

While other news organiza- 
tions will publish the names and 
background about the bombers 


Facebook 


Lu Lingzi 
to sell papers, this editorial will 
not run their names in an attempt 
to focus on the victims. 

In the same way that St. 
Michael’s professor Bill Grover 
lists the names of the Iraq War 


outside his office, honoring the 
fallen should be the priority. 


-Paul Palladino 
Executive Editor 


First-hand reaction 
to the Boston 


Marathon 


As much as I want to cel- 
ebrate knowing that the two 
suspects of the Boston bombing 
are off the streets of Boston, we 
can never be too cautious of oth- 
ers still out there that might have 
been involved in the event. I’m 
hoping for the best, but still ex- 
pecting the worst. While many 
choose to celebrate, we can’t for- 
get that four innocent lives have 
been taken too soon. We pray for 
those lives lost, but we also pray 
for those affected in any way by 
Monday’s tragedy - those living 
in the Boston area, those who 
witnessed the explosions, and 
those affected by the stereotyp- 


bombings 


ing and hate crimes following 
the bombings. My family and 
I are so fortunate to walk away 
with no physical injuries af- 
ter standing just one restaurant 
away from the second explosion, 
but we also know that many 
were not as lucky. And we must 
remember that fact, despite the 
“end” that was so greatly publi- 
cized Friday. 


-Catherine Wu 
Class of 2015 
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Religious studies profes- 
sor Jeanne-Nicole Saint-Laurent 
was at the Boston Marathon sup- 
porting a friend who was run- 
ning. She was at the 26-mile 
mark when the bombs went off. 

“Towards the end things 
were beginning to thin out at 
that point, and we heard the 
first blast,’ Saint-Laurent said. 
“Tt sounded like a really large 
cannon going off. The first 
one was harder to see; we were 
standing on the other side of the 
road from the explosion. I think 
initially a lot of us just kind of 
were stunned and thought what 
was that? It sounded like maybe 
some sort of celebration, since 
at these kinds of things they 
light off fireworks. But it was 
strange. But then the second one 
was very, very close to where we 
were, about a hundred yards on 
the other side of the street, about 
the length of a football field.” 

Saint-Laurent said when the 
first blast occurred she didn’t 
think it was an attack, but said 
her thoughts quickly changed 
with the second blast. 

“When the first explo- 
sion went off I thought it was 
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*We can do well in this country, despite tragedy 


The swift heroics and police action following the Boston bombings prove that terrorists will never win 


some sort of strange accident,” 
Saint-Laurent said. “I thought it 
was some sort of transformer, 
or some sort of electrical prob- 
lem. But then the second one, it 
clicked immediately that there 
was no way this could have 
been an accident because it was 
crowded with people out in the 
street.” 

Saint-Laurent said the 
crowd reacted immediately to 
the explosions. 

“You could feel this imme- 
diate change of the feeling with 
the spectators,’ Saint-Laurent 
said. “It was really strange be- 
cause you never know how 
you’re going to react in these 
situations and I think I would 
imagine I would have panicked, 
but I was eerily calm about the 
whole thing. I think I was in de- 
nial.” 

We live in strange and vio- 
lent times, where safety is far 
from guaranteed. What makes 
this attack even more horrific is 
the fact that some of the parents 
of the children slain at Sandy 
Hook Elementary School were 
present to see the blasts and car- 
nage, as the race was dedicated 
to the 26 victims of the massa- 
cre. However, it is important to 
remember the swift and heroic 
actions taken by those in Boston. 
Responders ran into the blast 
zone with no concern for their 
own safety, just a sense of civic 
duty. 

“Right now my spirit is still 
very much in unrest, and will be 
until they find the sick people 
who did this, I don’t know how 


long it’s going to take,” said 
Saint-Laurent on Thursday. “As 
someone who loves marathons, 
I’ve done about four myself, you 
feel deeply offended at the per- 
son for blowing people’s legs 
off. There’s something definitely 
twisted about that kind of thing.” 

Saint-Laurent said the 
bombings still feel surreal to her. 

“It’s very hard for me to 
even think about those people 
who died and the people whose 
lives are going to be changed 
forever,’ Saint-Laurent said. “I 
haven’t quite processed it yet, it 
just seems very unreal to me.” 

The motives of the two sus- 
pected terrorists, Chechen-born 
brothers Dzhokhar and Tamer- 
lan Tsarnaev, are still unclear, as 
no direct link to other terrorist 
groups has been made. Nation- 
alism appears to be an unlikely 
motive, as no evidence of the 
brothers acting towards a Chech- 
en cause has surfaced. Robert 
Pape, professor of political sci- 
ence at the University of Chi- 
cago and director of the Chicago 
Project on Security and Terror- 
ism, labeled the two as “black 
swans of terrorism—the 10 per- 
cent of suicide attackers who are 
motivated by transnational injus- 
tice to kindred populations. This 
is effectively political activism 
gone wrong.” 

If convicted, the surviv- 
ing brother, Dzhokhar, could 
face the death penalty in federal 
court. 

While it always hurts when 
it’s closest to home, it’s also im- 
portant to remember that vio- 


lence is happening all over the 
world. On the same day as the 
Boston bombings, a coordinated 
car bombing effort killed 31 peo- 
ple during morning rush hour 
in Baghdad. We must always 
remember we are never alone in 
our suffering. 

Terrorism doesn’t have bor- 
ders; it doesn’t have a skin color 
or a religion either. Terrorism is 
just carnage masked with politi- 
cal aspirations. It is selfish and 
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not only apply to Bostonians, 
but to all Americans today. “We 
can do well in this country,” he 
said. That’s how we beat terror- 
ism, by doing well. By taking the 
example of those in Boston and 
not running from fire and brim- 
stone, but instead looking out for 
our fellow human beings. The 
road America has traveled has 
not been easy, nor will it be easy 
in the future. But, as Kennedy 
said, the vast majority of people 








6 When the first explosion went off | 


thought it was some sort of accident. 
But then the second one, it clicked im- 
mediately that there was no way this 
could have been an accident because 
it was crowded with people in the 
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cowardly, and should be treated 
as such by the world audience. 

I believe wholeheartedly 
that we are a nation of good and 
righteous people, that the deeds 
of a few don’t reflect the views of 
the majority, and that no matter 
what our differences or quarrels 
may be, we don’t want to spill 
blood and see each other dead. 

I think, on days like these, 
of one of Boston’s favorite sons, 
Robert Kennedy, before his own 
life was ended at the hands of a 
madman. Eulogizing the assas- 
sination of Martin Luther King 
Jr., Kennedy said words that 
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in this country “want to live to- 
gether, want to improve the qual- 
ity of our life, and want justice 
for all human beings that abide 
in our land.” 

Someday we may all heed 
this message, and maybe we’ll 
all be able to actually live to- 
gether. And maybe then we can 
finally live in a world where peo- 
ple don’t want to kill each other 
just to make a point. 

Ellis is a senior media stud- 
ies and digital arts, and political 
science double major. Contact 
him at cellis@mail.smcvt.edu. 
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Getting to know the Society of St. Edmund 
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“Who are the Edmundites?” 
Every few years an op-ed piece 
with a similar title appears in the 
Defender. I figured this year I’d 
give it a stab. 

I am Jon Wheeler, Class 
of 2010. I studied classics and 
philosophy. I was a typical run- 
of-the-mill St. Mike’s kid: good 
grades, love of community, 
a passion for service, plenty 
of extracurriculars. (One of 
the founding fathers of Mike 
Check, in fact.) I loved playing 
in the mountains on weekends, 
catching the bus downtown 
for a beer and half-off burger 
night (Wednesdays at Ri Ra and 
the Scuffer), and talking with 
friends about the vast unknown 
of life after college. It was a time 
of learning and growth, pain and 
joy, and a whole lot of fun. Peo- 





ple are not joking when they look 
back on college as some of their 


fondest years. 


One of the most important 
things a St. Mike’s education 
helps foster is the habit of ask- 
ing questions. Not just any ques- 
tions, but the ones that really 
matter: Is there such a thing as 
goodness? What is beauty, jus- 
tice and love? What do people 
in other cultures and ages think 
about these issues? How is what I 
have learned here going to affect 
how I live and who I am? 

The problem with all this 
question-asking is that it tends 
to lead to more questions, which 
tend to have more complicated 
answers, and perhaps no one 
right answer at all. That is how I 
ended up where I am now, which 
gets back to our main question. 

I am an Edmundite. That’s 
right. At the burgeoning age of 
24, Iam one of them. So who are 
we? We are a group of brothers 
and priests who have committed 
our lives to God in a particular 
way that—at least in my expe- 
rience—can make people ask 
questions. We take vows of chas- 
tity (remaining unmarried and 
celibate), poverty (having shared 
resources, no personal income), 


Personal Counseling 


Appointment 


and obedience (being account- 
able to our community, not indi- 
vidualistic arbiters of our lives). 
Basically, we are looking to God 
for the primary fulfillment of 
those basic human structures of 
relationships, money and power, 
and we do this in community. 
Usually it’s the chastity one that 
gets people all in a fuss. 

We were founded in France 
in the mid-1800s, originally as a 
band of missionaries. The goal: 
to reintegrate the Catholic faith 
into the Yonne countryside, 
which had become estranged 
from the Church after the 1789 
Revolution and subsequent po- 
litical tumult. One hundred and 
sixty years later, our main hubs 
are in Vermont and Alabama, 
where we are involved with edu- 
cation, retreats, parish ministry 
and social justice efforts. 

After graduation, I had a lot 
of questions concerning who I 
felt called to be. I knew I want- 
ed every aspect of my life—my 
work, my living situation, the 
way I related to others—to be 
explicitly bound up in a life of 
prayer and service. 

Side note: during my senior 
and post-graduation year, I had 
done some extracurricular stud- 










Brief Half-Hour 
Drop-In Meetings 


ies with the Rev. VanderWeel, 
professor emeritus of philoso- 
phy. He exhibited the intense 
academic and teaching aspects 
of his ministry in a way that was 
truly inspiring. As I got to know 
him better, I became increas- 
ingly more aware of his deeply 
pastoral nature. He loved doing 
Leap retreats, where he was fa- 
mous for his Eucharist talk and 
gut-wrenching laughter. He is a 
great listener and deeply percep- 
tive. 

And then I began talking 
with other Edmundites—in- 
cluding a close friend who was 
becoming one—about religious 
life, the priesthood, and where 
I felt called. Long story short, I 
ended up moving to our house of 
formation shortly thereafter to 
begin the process myself. That 
was Spring of 2011. 

Two years later I am finish- 
ing up my first year of seminary 
at Boston College. This sum- 
mer I will be working at the 
Edmundite Southern Mission 
(Google our website) and Our 
Lady Queen of Peace Parish in 
Selma, Ala. So far it’s been quite 
a ride with plenty of hard times, 
but peace, joy and hope always 
prevail. 


Personal Counseling Office 
& Student Health Services 


Spring is Here! 


e Avoid procrastination. 


Here’s my point: get to 
know the Edmundites while you 
are here. You never know how 
it could change your life. Take 
a class with the Rev. Joseph 
McLaughlin or the Rev. Da- 
vid Theroux. Check out Morn- 
ing Prayer or Adoration with 
the Rev. Mike Cronogue. Play 
some basketball with the Rev. 
Brian Cummings. Chat with the 
Rev. Ray Doherty after mass. 
(Our community Eucharist is at 
4:30 on Mondays in the chapel. 
A whole bunch of them will be 
there.) Look for Brother Tom 
Berube working on the gardens 
outside Nicolle Hall. Join in the 
Rev. Marcel Rainville’s Spanish 
mass. They are photographers, 
fishers, sports fanatics, teach- 
ers, preachers and people who 
pray their hearts out. If anything, 
you'll get a better glimpse into 
the spirituality and community 
of St. Mike’s and maybe even 
make some lifelong friends on 
the way. 

Wheeler, a 2010 St. Mi- 
chael’s graduate, is currently 
finishing his first year of semi- 
nary at Boston College. 






















¢ Look at your remaining academic 
assignments and write out and 
follow a work plan for the rest of the 

semester. 


The hours are: 
Tuesdays 10:30 — noon, 
Thursdays 1 — 2:30 
Fridays 10:30 — noon 
(First Come, First Served 
within these times) 


Stop by our office in the 
Klein Building or call us at 
(802) 654-2547 and ask 
to set up an appointment 
with a personal counselor. 






























¢ Ina bind? Don’t panic — talk with 
your professor, visit the Personal 
Counseling Office or Health Services 
for support. 











Health Services 
Stop by the offices in Alumni Hall for Walk-In Service 
or call (802) 654-2234 to set up an appointment. 










¢ Be smart and thoughtful with your 
self-care and recreation choices. 
St. Michael’s College is also a member of the online college mental health resource, ULifeLine. Enjoy the changing weather! 
Visit them at http://www.ulifeline.org/ for information on different health topics. 
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The heroes at the field that too often go unnoticed 


That could have been me. 
This is the thought that went 
through my head after learn- 
ing 8-year-old Martin Richard 
had lost his life as a result of the 
Boston Marathon bombings on 
April 15. As two others lost their 
lives, the people of Boston were 
left in shock and despair, unsure 
if there were more attacks to 
come. 

Growing up a diehard sports 
fan lived 30 minutes outside of 
Boston, I attended my fair share 
of Red Sox and Celtics games 
with my family. 

On our way to the venue 
my father and I would listen to 
sports radio on WEE] and dis- 
cuss the strategies for the teams 
set to face off. 


/EONARDOS? 
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However, we never thought 
twice about our safety once we 
got into the stadium. 

As I sat there watching 
continuous replays of the explo- 
sions, I couldn’t help but wonder 
how incidents such as this don’t 
happen more often. Every day, a 
number of high profile sporting 
events happen around the coun- 
try, games that go on without a 
hitch and are reported on in the 
sports section the following day. 

However, a minute number 
of these events make page one 
for the reasons the Boston Mara- 
thon did this year. 

There are some jobs in so- 
ciety that go unnoticed until a 
negative event occurs and secu- 
rity is one of them. 





unmet 


TRADITIONAL 


Being a bit naive, I would 
sometimes snicker at security 
guards walking around the pe- 
rimeter of stadiums. I would ob- 
serve them watching the crowd, 
sometimes stopping to check a 
garbage pail or two before mov- 
ing on to a new checkpoint. 

When making my way 
through the gates, I would some- 
times joke about the security 
delaying my entrance into the 
stadium by five minutes. 

In my eyes the job looked 
like easy money that required 
nothing but a high school degree 
and a weekend’s worth of train- 
ing courses. But I was wrong. 

The vulnerability fans put 
themselves in displays the faith 
we have in one another, but also 


9351-9000 
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ORDER ONLINE 


FREE DELIVERY/CARRY OUT 


10% OFF WITH COLLEGE ID 


MED $13.50 LG $18.50 PLUS TAX 


CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 


in those surveying the perim- 
eters. Whether we are tailgating 
in the a parking lot or stuck in 
a large crowd at North Station, 
the facility’s security is the thin 
layer separating spectators from 
the unthinkable. 

Although we often see sta- 
dium security escorting rowdy- 
fans out of the facility, they are 
most importantly assuring us we 
will have a safe and enjoyable 
experience. 

Teenagers and college stu- 
dents often have disdain towards 
event security. Some may have 
gotten irritated in the past be- 
cause a security guard confiscat- 
ed their water bottles filled with 
cheap vodka. 

Others may have been asked 


to leave due to obnoxious heck- 
ling. 

Some might feel that the 
presence of cops around the bor- 
ders of the baseball field may 
take away from the intimacy 
fans feel with players. 

But the dedication police 
and stadium security have put 
towards their job has contributed 
greatly to the brand of American 
sports. 

Yes, there have been some 
attacks on American sporting 
events such as the Centennial 
Olympic Park bombing in 1996 
that claimed one life and injured 
111 people. 

But it can be useful to re- 
flect on how rarely in everyday 
life this happens. 
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mary and Feta Cheese 
BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 
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MOLLY'S CHICKEN MUSHROOM.CARBONARA 
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Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms and Red Onions, Smoked Bacon, Marinat- 


ed Chicken 
FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 


Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Hot Italian Sausage, 
Fennel, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Fresh Green Spinach with Gorgonzola 


Cheese 
CLASSIC CHICKEN CORDON BLEU 


Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Marinated Chicken Breast, New England Baked Ham, 
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SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA MED $9.95 LG $14.25 PLUS TAX 


- SAUCES CRUSTS 
Zesty Tomato Hand Tossed Traditional 
Creamy Alfredo Extra Thin or Thick 
Olive Oil Garlic King Arthur White 
Pesto Pine Nut King Arthur Certified 
Thai Peanut Organic Wheat MED ADD .SOLG ADD .75 
Barbecue Gluten Free MED ONLY ADD $3.00 
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MEAT LOVER’S REVENGE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Italian Pepperoni, Hot Italian 
Sausage, Ground Western Beef and New England Baked Ham 

NICOLE’S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 

Ketchup, Honey Mustard, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Sliced Red 
Onions, Extra Ground Beef, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles of Gorgonzola 
Cheese 

AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Chopped Garlic, Italian 
Pepperoni, Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot Italian Sau- 
sage 

HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, New England Baked Ham, Cob 
Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Hawaiian Pineapple 

TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN 

Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, 

Spicy Chicken Breast, Freshly Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheeses 
ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ 
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Olives 

GORGONZOLA GOURMET 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Green Spinach, 

Plum Tomatoes, Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese 
EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Freshly Chopped Garlic, 

Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Green Spinach, Plum Tomatoes 

and California Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 

FOUR CHEESE FUSION 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Fresh Green Spinach, Fresh Plum Tomatoes 

with Mozzarella, Cheddar, Parmesan and Gorgonzola Cheeses 

PESTO FETA MEDITERRANEAN 

Basil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Red 
Onions, Artichoke Hearts with Feta Cheese iinies : ; 
THE VEGAN SALVATION MED $14.25 LG $19.50 PLUS TAX 

Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Soy Cheese, Fresh Chopped Spinach, 
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Men’s lacrosse ranked ninth in national polls 


After beating No. 2 Adelphi, St. Michael’s is now first in its division; Winners of nine straight 


By Cameron Miller 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s men’s la- 
crosse team has roared to a 10-2 
start this season. The team re- 
cently defeated Adelphi Univer- 
sity 11-9, who was previously 
nationally ranked second in Di- 
vision II. 

The men’s lacrosse team is 
currently ranked ninth by the 
United States Intercollegiate 
Lacrosse Association (USILA) 
national poll, and are first in the 
Northeast 10 division. The team 
also set a new program record 
with nine straight wins with a 
victory over American Interna- 
tional College on Saturday. 

Since the death of its former 
head coach Paul Schimoler and 
the bus accident in March, the 
Purple Knights men’s lacrosse 
program has taken it upon them- 
selves to make the most of its 
2013 season. What has been the 
key to the Purple Knights’ early 
success? 

The men’s lacrosse team 
has racked up 136 goals in its 12 
games, which is uncharacteristic 
of past seasons. According to in- 
terim head coach Pat Ivory, the 
Purple Knights have some out- 
standing athletes on the offen- 
sive side of the ball. 

“Our attack, led by seniors 
Marty Vanzo and Pete Don- 
nally, has been lights out,” Ivory 
said. “I don’t know if there is a 
defenseman in the NE-10 who 
can stop Vanzo from getting to 
the cage and Donnally just finds 
ways to score.” 

Ivory and his team have 
found a successful balance be- 
tween offense and defense. The 
defensive core led by Neil Kelly, 
*13, and Evan White, °13, as well 
as goaltender Chris DeMairo, 
14, has developed into an im- 
movable wall for the Purple 
Knights, Ivory said. 

“Their size and athleticism 
allow us to do so many things 


on defense that teams certainly 
struggle finding openings,” Ivo- 
ry said. 

One of the Purple Knights’ 
top midfielders who earned NE- 
10 player of the week honors for 
his five goal effort in the Adelphi 
game, Max Zuccarini, said he 
believes the work of his assistant 
coaches has been an essential as- 
set to the team’s success. 

“Kevin Hunt and Craig 
MacDerment have done a phe- 
nomenal job as assistant coach- 
es,” Zuccarini said. “Craig does 
a great job with substitutions, 
working with the face-off guys, 
and explaining new defensive 
schemes each week. After play- 


ing with Kevin for two seasons, 
I can’t say I know many people 
with a higher lacrosse ‘IQ.’” 

Ivory said he believes the 
inspiration of Paul Schimoler’s 
death and the bus accident in 
March have been key compo- 
nents to how and why his team 
has shown it can play and win at 
a high level. 

“They’ve had to deal with 
tragedy and loss on a massive 
scale,’ Ivory said. “You don’t 
get through those things without 
heart.” 

After a 7-2 start, the men’s 
lacrosse team stepped onto the 
field to take on second seeded 
Adelphi University, who had 


started its season on a 9-0 streak. 
Adelphi brought its unblemished 
record to Colchester, only to be 
defeated by the Purple Knights. 

“I thought we showed a 
tremendous amount of heart on 
Saturday, especially in the 4th 
quarter,” White said. “We have 
not been finishing games like 
we’ve wanted to in the past, so to 
shut them out in the 4th quarter 
and come out on top was huge 
for us.” 

Goaltender Chris DeMairo 
attributes the Adelphi upset and 
phenomenal fourth quarter re- 
siliency to the heart he and his 
team continue to show. 

“The defense as well as the 





Photo by Jean-Marie McGrath 
Pete Donnally, ’13, was one of 10 St. Michael’s men’s lacrosse seniors honored on Saturday during their senior game against American Interna- 
tional College on Duffy Field. Donnally had one goal and two assists in the team’s 10-6 victory. 


entire team showed tremendous — 


heart and I was really impressed 
with our ability to play consis- 
tently at that level without let- 
ting up,” DeMairo said. “That 
fourth quarter was special and 
proved to a lot of people, includ- 
ing ourselves, what type of team 
we are.” 

According to DeMairo there 
really are no limitations for the 
2013 season. 

“We’ve competed with the 
best, so to be honest, yes I think 
we can win an NE-10 champion- 
ship, and yes we can go further,” 
DeMairo said. 


